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é€ Hundredth First Night 


on-Avon) first night will be a theatrical occasion of inter- 
ude... how different it was a hundred seasons ago. The 


When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

Good Stratford burghers had no joy, 
For Shakespeare's Playhouse could not pay, 
And the rain it raineth every day. 


When the Repertory played each spring, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
The play, alas, was not the thing, 
For rustic groundlings stayed away, 
And the rain it raineth every day. 


Few actors then of world renown, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
To cheers would bring the curtain down, 
And for the season none would stay, 

And the rain it raineth every day. 


The Festival could never thrive, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain; 
But now each spring the stars arrive, 
With Stratford burghers making hay, 
For the sun it shineth every day. 


A long while ago the plays begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

But now they're booked for all the run— 
The play's the thing, and the star’s the play, 
And they'll play to please you every day. 
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But God's trustiest lieutenants often lack official credentials. They may be 
professed atheists who are also men of honor and high public spirit. The old 
belief that it matters dreadfully to God whether a man thinks himself an atheist or 
not, and that the extent to which it matters can be stated with exactness as one 
single damn, was an error; for the divinity is in the honor and public spirit, not in 
the mouthed credo or non-credo.—From the Preface to Back to Methuselah. 
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Louis Dubeda prepares to make a good end in the } etro-Goldwyn ayer film of The Doctor 
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Shaw in Metrocolor 
by THE EDITOR 


‘HONOURED BY A WORLD PREMIERE at the Royal College of 
Surgeons’—no, I needn't have got alarmed: it wasnt the new Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer film of The Doctor's Dilemma. A closer look at the 
hoarding told me it was, as I might have known, Life in Emergency 
Ward 10. The Shaw film, though not without its modifications and 
omissions, hasnt packed its punches all that much at the expense of 
‘mere surgeons’—royal or otherwise. In fact, by normal standards of 
film adaptation, it is remarkably faithful, and is certainly by far the 
best Shaw film since before 1950. It should, I think, prove just as 
popular, too, at the box-office as Pygmalion (in which director 
Anthony Asquith also had a hand). While yet somewhat too glossy 
and glamorous for more astringent Shavian tastes (it marks indeed 
a further stage in the Beitonization of Bernard Shaw and the pro- 
motion of his heroes higher up the social scale) and with its emotional 
elements strongly emphasised, the production and playing are of an 
expertness and elegance that are a delight to see. The critic of The 
Times Educational Supplement, indeed, thought the whole ‘immacu- 
late’ production (‘worth seeing for the delphiniums alone’) elegant 
but unShavian—the ‘verbal knockabout of the original has been 
strangely attenuated and refined’. Nevertheless, the ordinary cinema- 
goer has been done proud, and for once has both his heart and 
intelligence appealed to. 

However, between seeing the film at a special preview in the ideal 
surroundings of Metro House (no chocolate wrappings, irrelevant 
chatter, and seat-bangings just at the climax of the extremely moving 
death scene) and again at the Warner in Leicester Square, I had seen 
several Swedish films, and could not help wondering if any master 
film producer or director ever works completely at ease with a 
masterpiece from another medium. Ingmar Bergman usually directs 
from his own scripts, and Arne Sucksdorff (in his rather specialized 
way, possibly the greatest of them all) produces, directs and photo- 
graphs his own. Otherwise, the translated work of genius must be re- 
fashioned by lesser minds. Anatole de Grunwald, producer and 
adaptor of The Doctor's Dilemma, has boldly stated: ‘I think one 
must be equally severe with any playwright, whether he is Shaw or 
anyone else.’ Cuts and emendations may be filmically necessary, but 
one can only observe, as Kenneth Tynan did of another adaptation: 
‘It is always an impertinence for talent to halt the flow of genius.’ 

Mr. de Grunwald, however, is considerably talented, and | shall 
look forward to seeing his film yet again. I deplore only the scene 
after Louis's death of the ‘burning bush’ (most unShavian and surely 
unAsquithian) and the occasional insistence of the background 
music. In spite of what has been written by several critics, | think 
the minds of but few will turn while watching the film, set in 1903, to 
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4 THE SHAVIAN 


deeper reflections on the present Welfare State and its National 
Health Service; they will more likely unconsciously appreciate the 
fact that Harley Street has essentially changed but little since the 
play was written. Maybe, though, general practitioner Dr. Blenkinsop 
(played here with his usual sensitivity by Michael Gwynn) would be 
in a happier position and not have to rely quite so much on recom- 
mending a pound of ripe greengages to his patients. 

Unfortunately, film-makers tend to be of a nervous disposition, 
and there have been at least four omissions to save the feelings of 
various parties—though the doctors, I repeat, are themselves little 
spared. The artist's dying credo has been mutilated, presumably not 
to offend the susceptibilities of true believers with its ‘I believe’; Sir 
Colenso’s final ‘Then I have committed a purely disinterested murder!’ 
is left out, presumably not to upset those who think that murder 
mustn't be got away with on the screen, even by doctors; the part of 
Dr. Schutzmacher fos gone altogether, presumably not to hurt the 
Jews (or, perhaps, the anti-Jews); and Dubedat is not allowed to 
say: ‘| don’t believe in morality. I'm a disciple of Bernard Shaw,’ 
presumably not to antagonize members of The Shaw Society! 

Although GBS tends to bring out the worst in lesser critics, with 
their heads softened by constant film- or play-going, the film was on 
the whole well received, especially by the more knowledgeable ones. 
Few went so far as Peter John Dyer, for example (in Sight and Sound 
of all places), in referring to the ineptness of much of the original 
dialogue and in delighting in the lavish costumes (Cecil Beaton) and 
art direction (Paul Sheriff) because they ‘frame the rickety old (1906) 
conversation piece like ormolu round a miniature.’ William White- 
bait, too, in the New Statesman with his ‘Shaw Beautified’ notice, was 
short and snooty, calling it ‘stage stuff, dated at that’, with ‘a few 
padded laughs’. Roger Manvell, on the contrary, in Films and Filming, 
proclaimed the values of the play ‘as valid today as ever they have 
been, and I for one am prepared to accept the static nature of the 
film in order to enjoy an accomplished performance of one of Shaw's 
best and most neglected plays—that is, with the important reservation 
I have made about Dirk Bogarde’s interpretation of Louis Dubedat’ 
(as ‘rightful hero’). Most of the critics, however, liked Mr. Bogarde’s 
‘fine Dubedat’ (as The Times called it), and were pleasantly surprised 
and fascinated by Leslie Caron’s beautiful and devoted support of 
him as a Bretonized Jennifer, whose marital relationship is less 
defined than in the play. One did get the impression from some 
critics that the original had been a sort of medical treatise which the 
film had put heart into (oblivious of the dramatic virtues of ironic 
Shavian contrast that were there all the time), but most of them 
admired the relish with which Robert Morley (Bioomfield-Bonington) 
Alastair Sim (Cutler Walpole), and Felix Jotees (Sir Patrick) play 
the doctors, though there were some reservations about the fine 
severity with which John Robinson portrays Sir Colenso himself. 
As an Evening Standard headline had it: ‘Shaw's doctors survive the 
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RETURN OF ULYSSES 5 


Health Service’. The critical dilemma was finally faced up to with 
the fairly general admission that a good time was and will be had 
by most, and in spite of some critical qualifications——‘For all that’, 
as Derek Monsey put it in The Sunday Express—‘this is a film to see. 
Shaw's play is still fascinating, witty, and even shocking. And it 
touches the heart as well as attacking the mind.’ 


Return of Ulysses 


The following article, from a Correspondent, in the London Theatre columns 
of The Times Educational Supplement of 12 September 1958, seems to us of much 
significance, and is reprinted by kind permission of that journal 

IT 1S BECOMING QUi1E£ CLEAR that the late George Bernard Shaw 
still has a lot of unsuspected tricks up his sleeve. There is music in 
the old bones yet, and more subtle music than a great many of us 
were willing to allow only a year or two ago. Mr. George Devine's 
production of Major Barbara at the Royal Court Theatre, fifty-odd 
years after its first performance on the same stage, sees the massive 
process of rehabilitation move forward. This reviewer must be one 
among many prepared to admit not only that Major Barbara is a 
better and more enduring play than they had imagined, but also that 
Shaw's stature as an artist is becoming plain at last, now that the 
irrelevant debris is beginning to disappear from around that cluttered 
reputation. 

Five or six years ago Mr. Raymond Williams had this to say about 
Shaw in his Drama From Ibsen to Eliot: 

‘Shaw's dynamic as a dramatist is surely weakening, and it seems 
impossible that it can, as a major force, survive the period of which 
he was a victim. Respect for his ability to laugh at a great deal of 
persistent nonsense will certainly endure. .. . But the emotional 
inadequacy of his plays denies him major status. He withered the 
tangible life of experience in the pursuit of a fantasy of pure intelli- 
gence and pure force. It s what Mr. Eliot wrote some twenty years 
ago: Shaw was a poet—until he was born, and the poet in Shaw was 
stillborn. Shaw has a great deal of poetry, but all stillborn; Shaw is 
dramatically precious and poetically less than immature. It is more than 
that; it is the (perhaps inevitable) surrender of the castigator of 
romance to all kinds of romantic emotion.’ 

Mr. Williams went on to quote as particularly apt a comment by 
Shaw himself about something or other: ‘One hardly knows which is 
the more appalling: the abjectness of the credulity or the flippancy 
of the scepticism.’ 

Now, these sentences have not been dug out from Mr. Williams's 
highly intelligent book for any malign purpose: their author was 
certainly expressing what a great many critics thought at that time, 
particularly the younger ones, and including the present writer. The 
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last has indeed written a great deal to the same effect in these columns 
over the past 10 years, if less succinctly. He cannot eat Mr. Williams's 
words for him, but he can eat a large part of his own. 

There were a great many reasons why, during the last years of 
Shaw's life and for some time after his death, younger critics should 
have reacted more or less violently against his huge reputation. Shaw 
lived to a great age, and the English adulation of mere longevity is a 
tedious thing which breeds hostility, or at least indifference, in the 
young. Like most other human beings who persist in uttering into 
their senility, Shaw had said and written many perverse and foolish 
things. But so he had even in his prime, and to serve his own purpose 
said many foolish and perverse things. At a time when the world was 
wounded by its own folly, Shaw seemed to be heartless and superficial, 
and his work a thin lamination of mere if brilliant wit. 

He seemed to be totally lacking in emotional depth and in all real 
understanding of the human condition. Vast tracts of experience 
seemed to be closed to him, and his intellectual cockiness was an 
irritation. It was all too easy to lump him together with all the prosy 
naturalists who had come in on the wake of the Shavian revolution 
and who were killing the theatre by sheer boredom. His plays, we 
thought, lacked bone and blood; his characters were sexless; there 
was nothing but superficially clever talk pour ng out of the mouths 
of puppets put together by a tiresome old Fabian in a knickerbocker 
suit. Two dozen presidents of university unions, we thought, all gab- 
bling smartly at the same time, could scarcely have been less enlight- 
ening. 

His achievement seemed mere abstraction and it seemed to belong 
to the world that had broken to bits under the hammer-blows of 
brute force, a world in which optimism was possible and where 
conscious beings did not live daily with horror, actual or meta- 
physical, grinning in their faces. We fixed Shaw in a period and 
dismissing the period, dismissed Shaw. We did not see him as a 
writer in an old and honourable tradition as ancient as the theatre 
itself, or, if we did, we could neither see nor admit his true stature 
and the relevance of his work. It was less his eccentricities we resented 
than his refusal to put aside his wit and surrender to catastrophe. We 
craved tragedy. Shaw offered us comedy. And the comedy was a 
nourishment for which we did not at the moment have the right 
digestive apparatus. 

There are writers who can think their way, so to speak, through 
the alphabet as far as U or V if not to Z itself. There are writers, and 
they are more numerous, who can fee/ as far as that. But if the one 
is pressed too far at the expense of the other the result is either 
aridity or mush. A writer who is still very much with us wrote in a 
poem some years ago that with him thinking is feeling and feeling 
thinking. That was indeed a big claim, for he was describing nothing 
less than the condition of genius in imaginative writers. The proper 
unquestionable greatness of great art lies in the total fusing of thought 
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THE VIVIE-FRANK RELATIONSHIP 7 


and feeling in their expression, where the one cannot be teased apart 
from the other. One cannot make this claim for Shaw's work. While 
his thinking was were its way past K his feeling was growing 
tired at H. But he did feel, and while he never achieved a perfect 
unity he did join his feeling to his thinking in his best plays, and in 
a way which will never cease forever to be stimulating however the 
complex of our inner needs may vary from decade to decade. 

Such thoughts as these came to mind as the performance at the 
Court drew towards its close. What an extraordinarily good play 
Major Barbara has turned out to be. The dialectic reaches no con- 
clusion, to be sure, but the dialectic of life is itself perpetually open. 
Vast forces are always being conjured up to be used for good or ill, 
and responsibility is not to be shrugged off by railing at the forces 
themselves. If Barbara has learned a harsh lesson before she comes 
to look round her father’s cannon factory, so has Undershaft learned 
something too. As for Adolphus, he has learned, as we must all 
learn, that black and white are abstractions and that the world 
presents varying shades of grey. 

Mr. Devine’s production is good and the play is very well acted, 
although it would be no disadvantage if less effort were made to keep 
the style in period. Shaw can be played hard, fast and clear, without 
muzziness and without any attempt at antique charm. Major Barbara 
was written half a century ago, but it makes just as much sense today. 
As Barbara herself Miss Joan Plowright gives another demonstration 
that she has the makings of a very remarkable actress indeed. In a 
few years’ time we shall be scratching our heads to think of some role 
that she cannot play. 


The Vivie-Frank Relationship in 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
by ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 


Fellow-member Arthur H. Nethercot is Professor of English at Northwestern 
University, and has recently visited India to complete his researches on Annie 
Besant, of whom he is writing a full-scale study. 

THE STRANGE CASE of Vivie Warren's relationship with Frank 
Gardner in Shaw's Mrs. Warren's Profession has for some time 
demanded that it be pursued further, if only because it has led 
several critics, such as Charles Duffin in The Quintessence of Bernard 
Shaw and R. F. Rattray in Bernard Shaw: a Chronicle, so far astray. 
The latter has it quite clearly: ‘A young man and a young woman, 
after having fallen in love with each other, discover that they are 
half-brother and half-sister to each other, and that her mother is a 
brothel-keeper.’ As for Duffin, he goes into positively lyric ecstasies 














8 THE SHAVIAN 
over what he regards as a miraculous idyll of devoted, clear-eyed, 
though frustrated, young love. Although he accepts unquestioningly 
as true Crofts’s malicious charge that the pair are half-brother and 
half-sister, Duffin even goes so far as to suggest that Shaw may have 
written his play less to throw light on Mrs. Warren's ‘profession’ 
than ‘to provide a starting-point for the Frank and Vivie situation’ 

‘the most interesting psychological problem of the play—the 
brother-and-sister-lover relationship.’ He even rhapsodizes: ‘The 
situation is handled with such skill by Shaw—mainly through the 
exquisite creation of Frank Gardner that it not only escapes all 
taint of unpleasantness but actually becomes one of those gracious 


loves that are so uncharacteristic of Shaw.’ The blind perversity of 


this judgment makes one wonder whether Duffin and we have read 
the same play. 

As a matter of fact, Shaw's stage directions tell the reader immedi- 
ately that Frank is ‘a pleasant, pretty, smartly dressed, and entirely 
good-for-nothing young fellow.’ As if this were not enough, Frank 
is soon displayed as not only ‘sparking’ Vivie, but telling Mrs. 
Warren what larks’ it would be if Mrs. Warren herself would only 
come to Vienna with him, ‘gallantly wooing her with his voice,’ 
tempting her to kiss him, squeezing her hand, and then turning 
around and informing the architect Praed privately that ‘that wicked 
old devil’ gives him ‘the creeps’. He has had an affair with a barmaid, 
although it is true that he assures his father, the Rev. Sam Gardner, 
that he has never gone ‘regularly on the razzle-dazzle as you did when 
you were my age.” Nor is he upset when he hears from the brutalized 
sporting gentleman Crofts that his father the clergyman is also Vivie's 
father. Truly, he is a dear, nauseating boy to leave Duffin with ‘much 
that is beautiful upon the memory.’ 

Duflin is remarkably eager, too, to believe the worst about the 
blood relationship of Vivie and Frank--a suggestion which so 
horrified critics like Archer in the nineties that they reproached Shaw 
for wantonly dragging in even a po sibility of incest. Shaw, however, 
replied that his picture would be incomplete without it, since ‘the 
children of any polyandrous group will, when they grow up, inevit- 
ably be confronted with the insoluble problem of their own possible 
consanguinity.’ In a footnote to the revised and expanded edition of 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism in 1913, Shaw carried this idea further 
by commenting somewhat ambiguously ‘It will be seen later on in 
the chapter dealing with the play called Ghosts, that Ibsen took this 
modern view that consanguinity does not count between strangers. 
I have accepted it myself in my play Mrs. Warren's Profession.’ But 
even here he does not declare that Vivie and Frank are actually sister 
and brother, but only potentially so. 

As a matter of fact, the ending of the first act, which, for the 
suspicious and sophisticated spectator, hints clearly that the Reverend 
Samuel is also Vivie’s unknown father, may also be interpreted as 
part of Shaw's satire on the old-fashioned Scribean play or even on 
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WITH GBS TO THE OPERA 9 
more ‘advanced’ modern works such as Sydney Grundy’s melo- 
dramatic problem play, Sowing the Wind, which had been produced 
in 1893. As it turns out, Shaw really only does it to annoy, because 
he knows it teases. For those who assume that Vivie is actually 
Frank’s half-sister have only the word of the revengeful Crofts to go 
on. Mrs. Warren herself, under her daughter's ruthless probing about 
the possibility of Crofts himself being her father, swears to Vivie: 
‘On my oath it’s not he, nor any of the rest that you have ever met. 
I'm certain of that, at least.’ 

This concession would seem to eliminate the Reverend Sam pretty 
definitely, but in addition there is Frank's later statement that he 
taxed his father with the allegation and obtained from him the 
statement—-which he considered tantamount to a denial—that ‘he 
was sure there must be some mistake.’ Since Frank asserts that he 
is willing to take his father’s word against Crofts’s, and Vivie responds 
that she doesn’t trust Crofts anyhow, the vote seems to be four to 
one against the double paternity, with the two potential principals 
lending their voices against it. The two young folks, however, say 
that it would have made no difference to them anyway—Frank 
because he would have been willing to go on with the match in spite 
of the relationship until he realizes that, after learning the source of 
Mrs. Warren's income, he couldn't quite bring himself to touch it, 
in spite of the attractiveness of her money; and Vivie because, as she 
says, she considers the brother-and-sister relationship the only 
suitable and possible one between them anyhow. ‘It’s the only 
relation I care for, even if we could afford any other.’ Since she Las 
just announced concerning Crofts’s scandalous charge: ‘I didn’t 
believe him. I only wish I could,’ it seems quite evident that when 
later she and Frank speak of being sisters and brothers to one another 
they are implying that they are accepting merely the platonic relation- 
ship of good friends. 

Thus Shaw has taken an ‘advanced’ position theoretically in 
regard to incest, just as Ibsen did in Ghosts, but has stopped far short 
of actually illustrating it in his play. 


With GBS to the Opera 


THE NONE-TOO-COMFORTABLE and not-too-well ventilated Recital 
Room in the otherwise admirable Royal Festival Hall was packed 
on March 31 for Mr. Lionel Dunlop's lecture-recital, ‘With GBS to 
the Opera’. Mr. Dunlop, who was assisted at the tape-recorder by 
Mr. P. A. Prior, had had the ingenious idea of illustrating the great 
Corno di Bassetto’s musical comments with the sounds of the actual 
artists commented upon, but whether the large audience had come 
primarily to hear Corno’s lively criticism or the ancient recordings, 
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some of which were inevitably dim, is uncertain. There is little doubt, 
however, that it was Shaw who helped most to keep the listeners on 
their uncomfortable perches for over two-and-a-half hours—in fact, 
when at one point I mentioned to my neighbour that we were likely 
to be there all night, he at once responded with ‘Don’t mind if we 
are’! Nothing could have served better to show how GBS can hold 
an audience even with supposedly non-dramatic material. Its laughter 
was loud and spontaneous. 

The lecturer made a few useful comments of his own, but mostly 
allowed GBS to speak for himself. Corno was writing very early in 
the phonograph era, and not until well into the new century did it 
really serve an artist with posterity to let himself be ‘phonographed’, 
In fact, several of the recordings were made some time after GBS 
had heard the original singing of these dear dead prima donnas. 
Anyway, the ‘glorious tones’ of Clara Butt were still formidable, and 
the ‘unspoiled beauty’ of Melba, with her ‘perfect intonation’, rang 
out again remarkably loud and clear. We were also able to listen to 
Tamagno, the brothers De Reszke, Albani, Patti, Calvé, and man 
others—nor was the inimitable beloved of high and low, Marie Lloyd, 
overlooked (performing her ‘Morning Promenade’). 

Mr. Dunlop is obviously not a trained Shavian reader, and he 
delivered the extracts in a rather slow and deliberate manner that 
tended to lengthen out the already long program. He was, though, 
clear and unfussy, is to be commended for having so effectively 
re-introduced Corno and musical London to each other, and can be 
forgiven if, in his enthusiasm, he chose far too many both of extracts 
and recordings. 


Shaw Among the Mormons 


A visit by the Editor, the Assistant Secretary, and one other 
member of this Society to the new Mormon Temple at Lingfield 
in Surrey (a fascinating experience, certain aspects of which they 
found quite horrific), makes all the more interesting to them an 
account by Douglas Allen, in the December 1958 issue of Theatre Aris, 
of ‘Drama Among the Mormons’. Mr. Allen writes that ‘Mormon 
pioneers, in their long, gruelling trek across America to Utah, found 
pleasure and relaxation in dancing and drama’, and that Brigham 
Young once said: ‘If | were placed on a cannibal island and given 
the task of civilizing its people, | should straightaway build a theatre 
for the purpose’. Mr. Allen thinks that Young ‘would have been 
proud of a recent production in one Salt Lake City ward, the Ensign 
4th, which presented Shaw's Pygmalion’, which has been rehearsed 
three or four nights a week for two months. ‘Behind the production 
was a charming, grey-haired grandmother, Mrs. Gladys Young, wife 
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of a leader of the Mormon Church, and a woman of many years 
experience in community-theatre work. She wanted her ward to do 
Pygmalion because of the current interest in My Fair Lady. “| dared 
attempt it’, she said, “because of two things. First, we have a large 
number of British people residing in our ward. They are from London, 
Bristol, Lancashire. Secondly, Pygmalion is Shaw at his best, | think. 
It has subtle humor, clever lines, interesting situations and universal 
appeal in its plot’. Mrs. Young added another important reason: 
The opening scene, at St. Paul’s Church, gave her the opportunity to 
use fifteen extra characters, most of whom were Mutual Improvement 
Association boys and girls from thirteen to sixteen years of age. The 
M.I.A. appeals, basically, to young people from twelve to twenty-five, 
and seeks to have every young person in the church between the ages 
of twelve and twenty participate in drama at least once. 

‘Approval of Pygmalion as the ward's production was secured from 
the ward leader, and Mrs. Young set about casting. Her Colonel 
Pickering had only recently returned from long Navy service. ‘‘He had 
a fine military bearing, a clipped English with splendid diction,” 
reported Mrs. Young. The man she picked for Freddy was born in a 
slum area, travelled to London as a youth, and by his own striving had 
educated himself. He had joined the Mormon Church and moved to 
Utah. “He was a natural for the role’, Mrs. Young observed. “He 
knew all the mannerisms, customs, habits, speech." There were other 
British cast members. The woman who played Henry Higgins’s 
housekeeper, Mrs. Pearce, came from Bristol. The Alfred Doolittle 
was from Lancashire. Another Britisher, Cliff Hager, now a Utahan 
but not a member of the L.D.S. Church, was recruited by Mrs. 
Young to coach the Eliza Doolittle in Cockney speech and manners, 
and there was additional coaching for the cast, provided by other 
Britishers in the vicinity. 

‘The production was done in the style of 1914, when the play had 
its first performances in English. (A year earlier it had been given on 
the Continent.) “Actually”, recalls Mrs. Young, “it turned out very 
well. We researched books in the library, in the end referring to issues 
of Harper's Bazaar. Then we contacted people around the city who 
had saved costumes of that period. There for a while it seemed as 
though all of us were going through old trunks. We found two out- 
standingly beautiful dresses from an eighty-three-year-old lady who 
had been the belle of Salt Lake City and had saved some of her most 
clegant outfits.’ 

‘Mormon missionaries to Great Britain had saved dress suits, frock 
coats, bowlers, toppers, spats. Dress suits worn at gay Salt Lake 
social functions in earlier days by some of the grandparents of cast 
members also turned up from attic trunks. Other old treasure boxes 
yielded fans, parasols, jewelry. Some old artificial flowers turned up 
for Eliza's flower basket, and beaded and velvet bags were dug out of 
laid-away treasures. Only four complete costumes were rented—the 
cutaway coats and striped trousers for the men in Act III, and tweed 
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coat and hat for Henry Higgins. The total cost of the costumes was 
$25.50. 

‘The problem of props was solved in a similar way. Ward members 
found an old Edison gramophone and an upright telephone. Furni- 
ture was secured from neighbors, and in some cases it was improvised. 
Two low, narrow benches were tied together, covered with a small 
mattress, then covered with cast-off drapes, and the result was an 
ottoman. For the street scene, two columns, some steps and a church 
door were constructed from used lumber from a local lumberyard. A 
ward member made a street lamp in his ironworks. “And for the 
chimes of St. Paul’s’’, recalled Mrs. Young, “I used two iron water 
pipes I found in my basement. I fastened them to a tall ladder, letting 
them hang free. Then, at the proper moment, | would strike them 
with my old wooden potato masher for a mallet.” 

‘Cyplvensie curtains divided the stage into three sections. Lights 
were loaned by the owner of an electrical-supply store. The total 
lighting cost was $2.60—for gelatin paper and extension plugs. Other 
expenses included $15.50 for sets, and $50 for royalty, which brought 
the total production cost to $118.42. 

‘Hardly a family in the Ensign 4th ward did not assist in some way. 
On the night of the presentation, eight hundred people filled the 

ward's recreation hall. “‘And”™, said Mrs. Young, “‘among the most 
interested guests were English people from all over the city who came 
to hear the music of their own dialect spoken again, and more parti- 
cularly, to see what seems to be a great favorite play among the 
English people.” ’ 


Shaw in his Sixties 


Summary of a talk by R. Page Arnot at the National Book League on 
31 October 1958 

IT WAS JUST FIFTY YEARS AGO that the speaker had joined the 
Fabian Society, when its membership was about 2000 and it was not 
difficult to get acquainted with the Olympians of the movement. 
That was why he was able to speak familiarly tonight of Shaw in his 
sixties. Immediately before World War I, GBS had become Chairman 
of the Society's Research Department, and the speaker's first personal 
encounter with Shaw had been one day in July 1914 (during a 
departmental conference) beside Lake Derwentwater, from which the 
great man had emerged dripping wet but cheerful. After that they 
had got to know each other well. 

A list of Shaw's Fabian engagements during the first few months 
of the war (including a series of six public meetings he addressed in 
Kingsway Hall, each of which Mr. Page Arnot attended) shows how 
ill-founded is the notion that he had given up all political work after 
leaving the Fabian Executive in 1912. From the standard biographies 
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one would imagine that he had resigned from active political work 
altogether, but in fact he was in the thick of it. And at the same time 
he was busy writing his Common Sense About The War, which appeared 
as a supplement to The New Statesman, founded by him and the 
Webbs about two years earlier. 

The Department of which Shaw was Chairman still exists, under 
the name of the Labour Research Department. Shaw was a model 
Chairman: he never spoke himself except to keep the meeting running 
smoothly and stop irrelevancies. At the beginning of each committee 
meeting he would take out a huge turnip watch and look at it for a 
moment. This watch gave the day and the month as well as the time 
of day, but our speaker was not sure whether it gave the year! 

The war had a tremendous effect on Shaw’s political outlook, and 
he in turn had a tremendous effect on all the thinking people in this 
country. His outspoken statements about the war made him one of 
the most hated men in England, but while the British press was 
attacking him for his anti-war propaganda, many of his fellow- 
Fabians were, strangely enough, attacking him for being pro-war! 

In 1916, at a conference in the Yorkshire dales, our speaker used 
to go for moorland walks with Shaw and Sidney Webb. On these 
occasions Shaw always displayed an insatiable curiosity, and Webb, 
with his prodigious range of knowledge, steadily answered all his 
questions, giving chapter and verse. Here is a typical scrap of con- 
versation: 

SHAW: ‘These ditches, Webb, who built them?’ 

Wess: ‘Many of them were constructed by the Commissioners of 

Sewers. The Commissioners were set up under a series of 

Acts of Parliament, some of them dating from the mid- 

eighteenth century. There was an Act in 177 
This particular walk and conversation took place on a Sunday, when 
beatrice Webb had gone to a Quaker meeting house. On their return 
to the hotel for lunch, Shaw asked her about the meeting: ‘Many 
there?’ ‘No, not many.’ ‘How many?’ ‘About a dozen.’ *Did the spirit 
move any of them?’ ‘No.’ ‘Didn't the spirit move you?’ *No!’ ‘Well, 
I shall go there next Sunday—and you may depend upon it, Beatrice, 
THE SPIRIT WILL MOVE ME.’ 

With several such anecdotes, the speaker conjured up for us Shaw's 
effervescence at a very interesting period of his career. 


Epitortat Norte: Mr. Arnot made a passing allusion in his talk to Lenin's 
copy of Back to Methuselah. Since then, our Secretary has obtained for us 
from the Lenin Library in Moscow a copy of the dedication therein: 


to Nicolas Lenin 
the only European ruler who is displaying 
the ability, character and knowledge proper 
to his responsible position 

from Bernard Shaw 


16th June, 1921 











Russia—With and Without Shaw 


Summary of a ninety-minute talk by Dan H. Laurence at the National Book 
League, 28 November 1958; chair: Roy Simpson. 


THE SPEAKER BEGAN by letting us know that he came from a country 
that ‘occasionally disagrees with the policy of the U.S.S.R.’ His theme 
this evening, however, was not ideologies but merely personal impres- 
sions of Russia and its people. In a sense he had taken Shaw with him, 
for it was part of his intention to see the same things that Shaw had 
seen there and to find out if they impressed him in the same way. 
His own twelve days in the Soviet Union were the culminating point 
of a grand Shavian bibliographical tour of Europe. 

Unlike GBS and other famous visitors, however, Mr. Laurence 
was able to get lost sometimes among the people and to wander off 
on his own. When he was with the Intourist agent, it was very notice- 
able that people were less ready to talk; the agent, in fact, tended to 
shoo people away. The first person Mr. Laurence spoke to when 
unaccompanied asked him, on learning that he was American, if he 
were a ‘capitalist’. Since foreign tourists are usually driven about in 
limousines, given the best seat locations at the theatre, and installed 
only in those hotels that had a reputation for luxury even before the 
Revolution, to the ordinary Russian they must appear excessively 
wealthy (Mr. Laurence could not help having a momentary suspicion 
that this was deliberately planned). 

No guest of a nation could have been received more hospitably, 
said Mr. Laurence, than he was; the Russians were warmly co- 
operative in every way. Most of those he met were, of course, pro- 
fessional people like himself. They did not look upon him as a 
‘monster’, as a ‘tool of the interests’, nor were they afraid to talk 
freely about things (at least, if the Intourist man wasn't there), 
though they did not seem too disposed to discuss politics (or Boris 
Pasternak!). They were obviously not rebellious at the way their 
Government was run, but they said they certainly did not believe 
everything they were told, and one man admitted there was no doubt 
in his mind that Zhukov had been used as a political pawn. A Moscow 
student had even pointed out to him, with a glint of mischief, a blank 
amidst a monumental subway station mural of revolutionary heroes: 
‘Look up on your right at that gap-—that was Beria!’ 

One evening he asked a group of Russian acquaintances why it 
was that foreign newspapers weren't allowed to be sold. From the 
way they looked at him it was evident they were unaware of any such 
prohibition, When they protested that one could probably, of course, 
buy foreign newspapers quite freely at the stands in the tourist hotel 
lobbies, he pointed out that the papers they could buy there were not 
the chief national papers of the Western countries but only the small- 
circulation Communist ones. To this the reply was that, in any case, 
all the foreign papers were available at the main civic libraries. But 
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on further checking, at the Lenin Library in Moscow, Mr. Laurence 
discovered that, although indeed catalogued, the chief American and 
British newspapers and news magazines were not on open shelves, 
as were the other periodicals. To be seen they had to be especially 
applied and signed for—a method that effectively curtailed general 
usage. 

As for the more permanent literature, the translations of English- 
language authors showed a very definite political slant; one could 
find Dreiser, London, Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, and Caldwell’s 
Tobacco Road, but no Orwell or Koestler, of course, nor Huxley; 
and the Hemingway titles were those of the ‘lost generation’ period, 
not the later ont Comauuiet period. Although there tends to be a 
similar slant in the selection of Soviet authors available in translation 
for American readers, any Russian book can be ordered through a 
Russian book agency openly operating in New York; this is not the 
case in reverse. 

Friendly though they were, the Russians seemed reluctant to invite 
an American to their homes, not only for fear of being suspected of 
consorting with ‘the enemy’ or of having black market dealings, but 
because of a self-consciousness about the small size and shabbiness 
of their living quarters, a source of much dissatisfaction to the 
Russians. Although consumer goods have increased in recent years, 
the re me is = poor, and a huge black market flourishes, 
particularly in foreign goods. There is also a prevalent caste system 
more so, in fact, than in either the United States or Britain. Only 
Party members, for example, own the new super car, the Chaika. The 
caste system is partly economic and partly intellectual. There is no 
exploitation of sex, the Russians being extremely prudish, and there 
is no street-walking or any other outward sign of prostitution. The 
Russians have the equivalent of the West's delinquents, the sti/yagi 
not, on the whole, young criminals, but rather youngsters who are 
in mild but fairly open revolt against the dull sort of life offered to 
them. Mr. Laurence had actually been able to attend and enliven, at 
the home of one youth whose parents were out of town, a ‘rock-and- 
roll session’, with the professional assistance of an American enter- 
tainer who was a fellow tourist. The youngsters possessed American 
recordings and tapes of the Voice of America’s broadcasted ‘Music 
U.S.A.” and everyone knew how to ‘rock’ except himself—but the 
young Russians ge taught him! A more typical form of 
Slavic entertainment is, of course, the prevalent display of folk- 
dancing in native costume by the Comsomol (young Communists), 
always a sign of extreme nationalism. 

As well as going to theatre and opera, Mr. Laurence visited libra- 
ries, museums, churches, and schools. There were magnificent collec- 
tions of books and incunabula, and the cataloguing systems in the 
libraries were modern and efficient, a happy contrast to the British 
Museum. There also were wonderful art collections, particularly in 
Leningrad’s incomparable Hermitage. The Museum of the History of 
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Religion (the ‘anti-religious’ museum, as Westerners call it) rather 
crudely attempts to put all religions in their ‘true historical perspec- 
tive’. Visiting a Russian Orthodox church on a special feast day, 
Mr. Laurence found it crowded to the doors —but the people were all 
elderly. Young people don’t go to church—they embrace a new 
religion, in which Lenin has taken the place of Christ. His portrait 
hangs in virtually every public building and private home, and there 
are even representations of him as a baby (particularly on lapel 
medallions which are worn much like religious medals). 

The standard of modern education in the Soviet Union is extremely 
high, and the education of children begins at a very early age. The 
one major flaw, reflected to a certain extent universally these days, 
is the unbalanced emphasis on science. Public money is being poured 
into bigger and better science buildings, libraries, and equipment, but, 
cry the Russian educators in sentiments which echo those of their 
Western counterparts, there is nothing to spare for the humanities. 
Another great problem in Russia is how to educate without encourag- 
ing unwanted enquiry. 

The theatre people who befriended Mr. Laurence took him to see 
a film version of the Maly Theatre production of Pygmalion, in which 
the Eliza was old enough to be Mrs. Higgins, while Higgins might 
have passed for Doolittle. One evening he attended the Moscow Art 
Theatre, which is associated with some of the greatest acting and 
direction in the world, but the performance of The Devil's Disciple 
which he saw there was staged like heavy melodrama, totally ignoring 
Shaw's wit and satire. It was later explained to him by Russian actor 
and film star Mischa Kozakov, that comedy of a foreign type was 
outside the range of this theatrical company. They simply did not 
understand it. Although the experience made him reluctant to see 
Saint Joan at the Mayakovsky Theatre, he eventually went—and it 
proved to be the best production of the play he had ever seen. Apart 
from the final curtain, ruined by the Russian obsession for spectacular 
and realistic effects at all costs, the staging was superb, the acting 
uniformly excellent, the direction sympathetic and understanding. 
Both the Joan and the Dauphin reflected performing at its best. 

Though well behind in its standard of living, the U.S.S.R. threa- 
tened to outpace technically the rest of the world. Enjoyable as had 
been his stay, Mr. Laurence was left, however, with a sad feeling that 
mechanization was replacing the human spirit, and that any native 
critic of the Soviet regime, such as Pasternak (or anyone of a Shavian 
cast of mind), would be very much in the position of Saint Joan before 
the Inquisition! What a paradox, then, to find Saint Joan, with its 
message of individual freedom and its questioning of authority, being 
performed nightly in a land where neither really exists. It is situations 
such as this which make the U.S.S.R. so difficult to understand. 
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Satire and the Establishment 


Summary of a talk by Dr. Victor Purcell at the National Book League on 
30 January 1959 

[THE SPEAKER SAID he had lived most of his adult life abroad, 
much of it in the Far East. He had also travelled extensively, but in 
spite of the more exotic natural features of distant parts he had 
always been fascinated anew on return by the subtler and gentler 
attractions of his native land. Neither English architecture nor the 
English character was lacking in greatness. But when one had been 
back only a short while, one gradually became aware of imperfections. 
Dr. Purcell took as an example the inefficiency and general unattrac- 
tiveness of British Railways, with its stale buns and inartistic carriages 
and waiting-rooms. We all knew the excuses composed by graduates 
in Apologetics, and of how marvellous everything would be at the 
Greek Kalends. The speaker himself conalaly had no bias against 
public ownership, and the simple answer that the trouble was chiefly 
due to the Government's insistence on employing superannuated 
generals to mismanage our public utility services was probably an 
over-simplification. National foibles, such as hatred of art and 
suspicion of the intellect, must take at least some part of the blame. 
And who having the most superficial knowledge of British politics 
could believe that the imperfections did not extend to those selected 
or at least e/ected—beings who govern us. Certainly the repeated 
blunders in the field of foreign aliairs that had cost us so dear and 
menaced our future did not argue that our rulers had any monopoly 
of the national wisdom—or even their fair share of it. But Lord 
Hailsham said that if we did not give him proper respect he would 
not govern us. Here, ladies and gentlemen, was our chance! 

Dr. Purcell did not believe that all English hearts beat and bled 
as one, whether in the hunting field, at the Passing-Out Parade at 
Sandhurst, at divine service at Borstal, or at Cruft'’s Dog Show. 
Some Englishmen, for example, would like to satirize the Establish- 
ment. The Establishment, however, had set up so many checks and 
safeguards for itself that it was only within the privileges of Parliament 
that freedom of speech existed, and there it was never exercised. The 
Establishment controlled the mass media through a number of 
agencies, including the Press Council and the Committee for Religious 
Broadcasting (or whatever it was called) of the BBC. Everywhere 
throughout England a large number of unofficial bodies were 
occupied in the work of silent censorship, assisted by a regiment of 
voluntary workers—the local ‘do-gooders’, Watch Committees, and 
ladies of the manor. Pressure was exercised, of course, in a thoroughly 
British way—no violence or compulsion was used: it was all done by 
kindness, and above all by stea/th. The result was that it was virtually 
impossible for any view opposed to those signed, sealed and delivered 
by the Establishment to obtain any currency or, often, any hearing, 
or for anyone with any originality of thought to occupy any position 
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of authority in the community. A lot had been said in the British 
newspapers of the suppression of opinion in Communist China, but 
the speaker was satisfied, from close study, supplemented by a visit 
to that country, that in some essential respects freedom of self- 
expression was more encouraged under that dictatorship than in 
democratic Britain. Even if one turned on the wireless a little early 
to hear the weather forecast, he would find he was an unwitting 
member of a prayer-meeting entitled ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’, and if 
it were a special Festival of the Church he might well find a hymn 
inserted after the time signal and before the news. Opening The Times 
(which in many ways was the best informed and least biassed of the 
newspapers) he would see that the Personal Column was headed by 
a sacred text. When this was intelligible, the reader might well be 
dismayed (or rejoiced) to discover that it was a complete mis- 
translation of the Hebrew or the Greek. Lower down the same 
column, another advertiser would almost certainly be offering thanks 
to Saints Teresa or Jude for favours received. Why these thanks were 
not offered directly to the Saints through the appropriate ecclesias- 
tical channels would remain a mystery unless one reflected that 
although the Saints might ignore the Churches they all, like other 
‘Top People’, read The Times. 

With these and other preliminary observations, as well as a general 
analysis of our current literary situation, the speaker then read 
extensive extracts from his own satirical works: the published 
Sweeniad (by ‘Myra Buttle’) and the unpublished Toynbee in Elysium. 


The Annual General Meeting 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at the National Book 
League on February 27, and was preceded by a reading by Dan 
Laurence and Joyce Lancaster, assisted by Eric Batson, of The 
Interlude at the Playhouse. Before the meeting also, Miss Harriet 
Cohen made a moving tribute to the retiring General Secretary. The 
President herself took the Chair for the meeting. Mr. Batson began 
by saying that we had had a sense of reinvigoration during the year 
under our new President, who had been described as a ‘spirited 
Shavian’ and a ‘Shaw heroine’. She had attended all save one of the 
year’s Executive Committee meetings. During the year we had 
gained 78 new members and lost 45 older ones, resulting in a net 
increase from 315 to 348, our highest total. Of these, 158 were in the 
United States, 153 in the British Isles, and 37 in other overseas 
countries. There had been nine general meetings at the National 
Book League (including the previous year’s annual general meeting), 
with an average attendance of about 3 dozen or more. Our New York 
Regional Group had had seven meetings, plus its own annual general 
meeting, and it had produced two issues of The Regional. Its Honorary 
Director, Vera Scriabine, had again proved indefatigable in her 
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endeavours. The Shaw Society of Pakistan, through its Secretary, had 
sought a deeper tie with us, and had been recognized as an ‘existing 
brother society’. We ourselves had published two ‘outsize’ issues of 
The Shavian, plus another Shavian Tract at Christmastime. This had 
been the year of the Alphabet Competition and of Shaw on television, 
but apart from Major Barbara at the Royal Court Theatre and the 
rather special case of My Fair Lady (which continued to make huge 
profits) the ‘live theatre’ in England, both professional and amateur, 
had mysteriously and very sadly neglected Shaw. Mr. Batson con- 
cluded by saying that he laid down his combined office of Secretary 
and Treasurer with much regret, and with gratitude to those who had 
supported him through difficult years—even when he himself had 
been rather ‘difficult’ ! 

The books of account were on display, and copies of the audited 
Balance Sheet were distributed at the meeting and would also be 
sent out with The Shavian No. 14. There had been a favourable 
balance of over £86. Book sales had again shown some profit, and 
there had been some generous donations (including one of £50 and 
another, even larger, one that had made the Shavian Tract possible). 
As Treasurer, Mr. Batson still considered we needed more funds, 
especially if we were to sponsor more ambitious projects and also for 
advertising. 

The President was unanimously re-elected, and all the current vice- 
presidents were re-elected. Eric Batson was also elected as a vice- 
president, and he would continue to serve as Editor of The Shavian. 
Harry Geduld was unanimously elected as the new Honorary General 
Secretary, and Roy Simpson as the new Honorary Treasurer. Barbara 
Smoker was re-elected as Honorary Assistant Secretary. The 
remainder of the Executive Committee would be: Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Abrahams, Miss T. Block, Mr. E. Ford, Mr. H. R. Gresham Cooke, 
Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. L. Johnson, Miss N. Leifer, and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Watson. The Honorary Auditor, Mr. K. F. Scarff, was unanimously 
re-elected. It was agreed that all subscription rates should remain as 
at present, but that the admission charge made to members at 
meetings should be abolished. 

The President, Committee, and friends, ‘with good wishes and 
affection’, presented the retiring Secretary with a Ferranti electric 
clock and other gifts in appreciation of his hard work and devotion 
in various offices over 12 years, and a retrospective honorarium of 
£60 for the past year was also voted to him. A written suggestion 
from a member in Australia was also accepted that a Presentation 
Fund be inaugurated on behalf of those members who had not had 
a chance to contribute to the Secretary-Treasurer’s retirement 
presentation. 

EpIToriaAt NOTE: It has been learned since the Annual General Meeting 
that our new General Secretary has been awarded an Associateship of the 
University of Indiana (augmented by a fee-remission Scholarship). He hopes 


to be in the United States this coming autumn and winter, and will undertake 
research on Shaw and also some University teaching. 











The Apollinaire of Action Painting 
by Sir HERBERT READ 


A review of The Tradition of the New, by Harold Rosenberg. (New York: 
Horizon Press, 1959; $4.95. 286p.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: ‘Il am simply calling attention to the fact that fine art is 
the only teacher except torture.’ These words of Shaw's are quoted by our 
reviewer on the title-page of his own book, Education Through Art, and no one 
has done more in this country that Sir Herbert to educate us in the true under- 
standing and appreciation of the arts. Himself artist, poet, and critic, Sir 
Herbert is especially noted for his works on the sociology and philosophy of 
art, on ‘Anarchy and Order’, and on ‘the Politics of the Unpolitical’. 


| HAVE MUCH IN GOMMON with Mr, Rosenberg besides my 
initials and an enterprising American pudlisher. Let me, therefore, 
first get rid of what is apparently a diflerence of opinion. I have 
occasionally insisted on the fundamentally revolutionary character 
of the artistic activity: at the same time I have insisted equally on the 
permanence or universality of the formal values of art —the so-called 
‘laws of harmony’. This seems to Mr. Rosenberg to be inconsistent 

at least, I can be ‘consistently revolutionary’ only to the extent that 
I have accepted revolution as a tradition ‘above any particular revolt’. 
‘Thus idealized, revolutionary art yields to the critic a system of 
esthetic values. But this revolutionary esthetic, like any other esthetics, 
is inconsistent with revolutionary art.’ 

but why? Mr. Rosenberg is identifying means and ends. Art is 
malas revolutionary because it is engaged all the time in break- 
ing down rigid conventions of thought and character, and creating in 
their place the new symbols of immediacy and sensitive awareness. 
The difference between Bouguereau and Cezanne, or between Cézanne 
and Picasso, or between Picasso and de Kooning, is not an esthetic 
difference: the same ‘laws’ can be discerned in the work of all those 
artists. The difference lies in the orientation of the artist's sensibility, 
in its scope and candour, and in its relation to the social context. 

Mr. Rosenberg sees this as a contradiction—‘revolutionary art is 
a contradiction’. I agree: ‘a boundless grinding collision of the New 
and the Old’, which is the epigraph from Carlyle I find on his title- 
page. But there is really no disagreement between us: ‘upon the 
contradiction of revolution,’ concludes Mr. Rosenberg, ‘depends the 
life of art in this revolutionary epoch, and art and criticism must 
continue to embrace its absurdities.’ 

Mr. Rosenberg is a very various critic: his collection of essays is 
divided about equally between art criticism, literary criticism, political 
and social criticism. If I concentrate on the art criticism it is not 
because I find it more congenial than the other types of criticism, but 
rather because it is in this field that Mr. Rosenberg has made his most 
original and illuminating comments. 

Mr. Rosenberg is a master of the decisive phrase: Redcoatism 
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versus Coon kinism is one of them: it designates the difficulty the 
American artist, as distinct from his European colleague, experiences 
in finding a starting point, a ‘place’, the eternal problem of provincial- 
ism. Out of this situation arises ‘the uneasy insistence and individual 
self-consciousness that go with discovery and give the new American 
painting its vitality and point’—qualities lacking in the Europeans. 
Then Mr. Rosenberg invents his most famous phrase—Action 
Painting—which has now been universally adopted as the best 
descriptive epithet for this new American painting. The essay on 
‘The American Action Painters’ reminds one of Apollinaire’s famous 
and definitive essay on the Cubist Painters, and has a similiar 
explanation. Mr. Rosenberg knows these painters intimately and has 
been able to estublish complete sympathy with their creative ideals. 
That they do represent a decisive break with modern European 
painting is now generally accepted, but it is thanks largely to Mr. 
Rosenberg’s perceptive criticism. 

He says of these painters (and what he says will be appreciated 
better by all who were fortunate enought to see the recent exhibition 
of their work at the Tate Gallery) that ‘at a certain moment the 
canvas began to appear. . . as an arena in which to act—rather 
than as a space in which to reproduce, re-design, analyze or ‘express’ 
an object, real or imagined. What was to go on the canvas was not 
a picture but an event.’ Form, composition, drawing, are seen as 
auxiliaries, to be used or not used at will. ‘What matters always is the 
revelation contained in the act.’ 

And yet this revelation is not to be confused with ‘expressionism’, 
which is why the European term ‘abstract expressionism’ must be 
dropped. ‘Action painting has to do with self-creation or self- 
definition or self-transcendence; but this dissociates it from self- 
expression, which assumes the acceptance of the ego as it is, with its 
wound and its magic. Action Painting is not “personal’’, though its 
subject matter is the artist’s individual possibilities.’ 

Another case of revolutionary art’s inherent contradictions, but it 
is evidently true and we must learn to accept the assumption on which 
this new art is based. ‘Since the painter has become an actor, the 
spectator has to think in a vocabulary of action: its inception, 
duration, direction—psychic state, concentration, relaxation of the 
will, passivity, alert waiting. He must become a connoisseur of the 
gradations between the automatic, the spontaneous, the evoked.’ 

This is criticism at its most enlightening, and this one essay has 
done more to promote the understanding of this new school of 
painting than any other piece of criticism: it has even helped the 
artists concerned to understand themselves, which is the highest 
function of criticism, its vital contribution to the creative process. 

Another essay in this section of the book deserves special mention 

a criticism of the esthetic philosophy of Dr. Susanne Langer, now 
so influential in the United States. Mr. Nandan begins by admitting 
and admiring the revolutionary significance of Dr. Langer’s work 
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(there must always be a revolution), but objects to her semantic 
pretensions. Mr. Rosenberg does not believe that a unified philosophy 
of art is possible—nor do I. ‘In our time there exists no unified 
community where Art is and the arts are, each in its form and order. 
Art is constantly making itself; its definition is in the future. Criticism 
cannot, therefore, be a single developing theory: it must be partisan 
and polemical in order to join art in asserting what art is to become. 
Should everyone adopt the same terminology, the promulgation of 
conflicting interests would soon complicate the terminology beyond 
utility.’ Dr. Langer might retort that she is interested in truth rather 
than utility, but truth, too, evades the strait-jacket of logical 
definition. Mr. Rosenberg is surely right in concluding that ‘much of 
current methodological speculation in the social sciences is a blend 
of nostalgia and utopianism; of looking back to the myth-guided 
communities where the archetypal forms ruled and feeling and belief 
were at their height, of looking forward to a future world of the 
altogether real which science is preparing’. 

I have confined myself to one aspect of Mr. Rosenberg’s criticism, 
but I can assure the reader of this review that he is equally illuminating 
when he comes to deal, for example, with Jacques Maritain’s theor 
of poetry, with Marx's philosophy of history, with what he calls 
‘Couch Liberalism’ (the guilty reaction of the ex-Communist and 
fellow-travelling intellectuals of America, typefied by Leslie Fielder’s 
book, An End to Innocence), and generally with the ideological 
problems of American society. I do not know what label Mr. Rosen- 
berg applies to himself, but he seems to me to be a liberal humanist 
with no illusions and no prejudices, but with a firm belief in the 
social relevance of art—which is my definition of the ideal critic. 


Shaw and Strindberg 


by COLIN WILSON 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Shaw's entire Nobel Prize money was given to found the 
Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation, the first of whose publications in 1929 was 
a volume of four plays by Strindberg. Three other volumes of Strindberg plays 
followed in 1939, and now there comes from the same publisher (Jonathan 
Cape) Strindberg’s ‘jolly little novel’ of over 200 pages: The People of Hemsd. 
We hear from Dr. P.-A. Hildeman, Director of the Swedish Institute in London 
and one of the Foundation’s three Trustees, that the novel has been one of the 
Foundation's greatest successes. It is actively planning further publications, 
and we feel sure that Mr. Wilson's suggestion in his fast paragraph will be 
heeded. We are hoping that Dr. Hildeman himself will contribute an article 
on the Foundation in a later number. 


FOR A LONG TIME NOW, I have had in mind a number of obser- 
vations concerning Shaw's relation to his great contemporary, 
Strindberg, and the publication of The People of Hemsé offers an 
opportunity to state them. It is published under the auspices of the 
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Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation, of which Shaw was the ‘founder 
member’. (His interest in the publication of foreign contemporaries is 
a revealing index to his character; see also Aylmer Maude's appendix 
to his Life of Tolstoy.) 

As to the novel itself, it is by far the finest of Strindberg’s long 
fictions. Published in 1887, the year after the self-lacerating auto- 
biography, The Son of a Servant, and the savagely bitter stories of 
Marriage (part 2), it reveals a new Strindberg—a man of the open 
air, with a Rabelaisian sense of humour. It is the story of an amiable 
rascal who ‘takes life as it comes’, and some of its comic scenes 
must surely be among the finest in Swedish literature. 

But the most cheering thing, for a Strindberg addict like myself, 
is that The People of Hemsé should gain him a host of admirers who 
might otherwise never trouble to read his works. For in some ways 
he is one of the most unapproachable men of genius of the nineteenth 
century. In Strindberg, everything is personal. It is hardly surprising 
if noe who are acquainted only with The Father or The Road to 
Damascus should dismiss him as a bore and a paranoiac. 

There is some justice in this view. And a comparison with Shaw 
underlines it. Strindberg wrote four astounding volumes of auto- 
biography, one of which, The Inferno, is the most remarkable study 
in a half-insane mind ever penned. Shaw never wrote an auto- 
biography, and could barely be persuaded to scratch together the 
few scraps that make up Sixteen Self Sketches. Strindberg was self- 
obsessed; Shaw had a Goethean detachment. Shaw could write: 
‘I was steeped in romantic opera from my childhood. I knew all 
the pictures and antique Greek statues in the National Gallery of 
Ireland. I read Byron and everything of romantic fiction I could lay 
- hands on. Dumas pere made French history like an opera by 

eyerbeer for me. From our cottage on Dalkey Hill I surveyed an 
sodinatie panorama of sea, sky, and mountain. | was overfed on 
honey dew... .” 

And here, I think, is the really interesting point about Strindberg. 
He was a man of the twentieth century in his childhood ae Bee 
in the mental cast they helped to form. Too much so. Strindberg’s 
autobiographies belong on the same shelf with James Joyce's Portrait, 
John Osborne's Look Back in Anger, and most of the novels of the 
‘Angries’ and the ‘Beat Generation’. They are anything but Olym- 
pian. Shaw's belongs with Goethe's Poetry and Truth and Anatole 
France’s autobiographical writings; the air he breathed was clear 
and serene. Today, literature has become totally ‘personal’; a writer 
who attempted to brush aside his personal neuroses and tragedies 
would be regarded as insincere. And yet the fact that Strindberg 
is so little read today is evidence that the ‘personal’ becomes stale 
after two generations. 

What precisely is Strindberg’s value for our own age? Strindberg 
the iconoclast—the Strindberg Shaw admired—is certainly hopelessly 
out of date. 
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I would suggest that the importance of Strindberg—and of all 
‘personal’ writers who possess a spark of his genius—lies in the 
inspiration that is inherent in his life and work. Shaw was lucky; 
circumstances favoured the full development of his idealism; no 
childhood torments left a permanent mark on him. Strindberg spent 
a life in torment; and at least fifty per cent of it was his own fault. 
His childhood was repressed and squalid; his youth full of privations 
and humiliations. Then he fell in love with a beautiful countess who 
was already married. Astoundingly enough, she returned his love; 
eventually they married. His first works were tremendously successful. 
One might have hoped that circumstances at last favoured his 
becoming an ‘Olympian’: success, idealism, greatness. Instead, he 
proceeded to wreck his own happiness by conceiving extraordinary 
suspicions of his wife, and finally attempting to kill her. (The whole 
appalling story is told in his Confession of a Fool.) Later, he developed 
the persecution mania that is detailed in a. And the saga of 
insanity, betrayal and self-contempt is completed in the final volume 
of autobiography, Legends, in which Strindberg expounds at length 
his newly-discovered religious faith. (Until his breakdown, he had 
been an atheist.) 

Strindberg is the necessary antithesis of Shaw. Shaw stands outside 
his works; he very seldom descends from his mountain-tops. Strind- 
berg and his works are synonymous. There is no mountain air; he 
lived and wrote in an atmosphere of a thunderstorm. But a storm 
can be superbly exhilarating. And the calm periods between storms 
can possess a remarkable beauty. This is the beauty of The People of 
Hemsé. 

The unobtainability of Strindberg’s collected works is a standing 
disgrace to the English literary world; it is to be hoped that this 
volume is a prelude to the rest. Why, for example, cannot some 
enterprising publisher be persuaded to issue the four autobiographies 
in one volume? It would not be a bulky or expensive work, and it 
could hardly fail to create the effect of a bombshell on readers whose 
aquaintance with Strindberg is limited to Miss Julie. In an age that 
regards Shaw's supreme detachment as irresponsibility, and accepts 
the expression of resentments and neuroses as literature, another 
explosion of Strindberg’s smoky genius might lead to a re-assessment 
of our values. 
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Shaving of the Year 
... IT IS FASCINATING to compare Allan Jay Lerner’s flawless script 
for a musical with Shaw's immortal but erratic masterpiece’ 
(Penguin Books announcement, May 1959, for their edition of My Fair Lady) 
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The Magnificent Monster 
by ERIC J. BATSON 


\ review of Frank Harris, by Vincent Brome (Cassell, 1959; 25s. ix, 246p 
illus. bibliog.) 


[fT WOULD SOMETIMES SEEM that GBS could no more resist an 
engaging scoundrel than the women could De Maupassant’'s Bel-Ami. 
Never was this Shavian weakness more excusable than in the intrigu- 
ing case of Frank Harris, whom he called ‘the most impossible ruffian 
on the face of the earth’, going on with unfailingly tactful considera- 
tion to explain to Frank that he, Shaw, was a ‘ruffian’ too—so ‘Set a 
ruffian to catch a ruffian. But | am only ruffianly nor’-nor’-west. 
Though it be ruffianism, yet there's uated in't’". Then there was 
Shaw's famous ‘defence’ of Harris against the charge of being 
second-rate: ‘he is neither first-rate nor second-rate. He is just his 
horrible unique self’. Yet one finds, not only with GBS, but with his 
biographers (first Hugh Kingsmill and now Vincent Brome), with 
others who knew him (like Hesketh Pearson), and even with oneself 
in reading about him, a certain affection a sort of reluctant admira- 
tion for this charming ‘horror’; this faulty genius who squandered 
his talents; this man who was proud to have run brothels as well as 
the Saturday Review, the Fortnightly, Pearson's Magazine and Hearth 
and Home; this editor and writer who, in a very different sense from 
the pharmacist, could always dispense with accuracy. ‘Any damned 
son of a bitch can put down what he’s heard. I'm an artist, not a 
reporter.’ 

Both Vincent Brome and Hesketh Pearson seem to think that Shaw 
was not put off by and even enjoyed Harris's coarse oaths and pleasan- 
tries. In fact, Mr. Brome makes the surprising allegation that Shaw 
was ‘Highly skilled himself in the delivery of great oaths invoking 
Jesus or any convenient saint’. We know, however, from an authora- 
tive source that GBS expressed growing impatience with the brag 
and bawdry, and for this reason left off, in 1895, going to the Saturday 
Review lunches at the Café Royal. Maybe up to a point, though, 
Harris was, as Pearson says, a ‘holiday’ for Shaw, who found him 
unusual and invigorating —in small doses! In calling him a ruffian, 
GBS had no doubt in mind Harris's wonderful sense of the inappro- 
priate—the fact that he would talk to some saintly-minded woman, 
possibly a nun, about vice or the latest sexual scandal, and to a whore 
about the loving-kindness of his favourite character next to Shake- 
speare: Jesus Christ. (Perhaps there was method in this also.) Oscar 
Wilde, to whom Harris remained as loyal as GBS did to Harris, 
once said: ‘Frank Harris has been to all the great houses of England 

once!’ This was not to be wondered at when, in his increasing 
revolt against the horrors of middle-class morality to which he had, 
n effect, mortgaged himself, he would exclaim at a large society 
gathering in loud-mouthed glee: ‘Rape! Any sensible woman would 
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relax and enjoy it!’ Or, at a time when Wilde was being cast out and 
castigated : Glocsensneliy? No, I know nothing of the joys of 
homosexuality. My friend Oscar can no doubt tell you all about 
that’—though he might add that had his other friend Shakespeare 
ever approached him with an indecent proposal he would have found 
it hard to resist. (Hugh Kingsmill tells us that Max Beerbohm, being 
among the guests on this occasion, ‘illustrated this fancy with a 
picture which showed Harris, on the seashore, twirling his moustache 
fiercely, and glowering over his shoulder at Shakespeare, who, with 
starting eyes, trembling hands, and loosened knees, gazes in anguish 
upon his awful mate.’) Harris was also nobly explosive in company 
over the Kitty O'Shea and Parnell affair. 

We can follow with Mr. Brome the rise and fall of Harris, from his 
birth (by Harris's own accounts ‘in two different countries on three 
different dates’) to early beginnings and fresh starts as a shoe-shine 
boy in New York, sandhopper on the foundations of Brooklyn 
Bridge, hotel receptionist in Chicago, on to early life ‘on the trail’ 
(recently filmed as Cowboy), his unexpected academic leanings and 
his dubious entry into journalism, his great days on the Fortnightly 
and Saturday Review, through his awful maturity, to his sad decline 
and death on the Riviera in the midst of writing chapter 26 of his 
famous Shaw biography. How much of the biography he actually 
wrote himself is still uncertain. Frank Scully, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, claims that this was very little, Scully having written most of 
it at a time when Harris was past writing, and most of the remainder 
having indubitably come from the biographee. (The matter is treated 
by Scully in The Shaw Bulletin, September 1955.) Nevertheless, the 
biography remains a remarkable one, being one of the most readable 
and, in spite of much criticism of its subject and in spite of Harris's 
(and/or Scully's) faulty understanding of many aspects of GBS, one 
of the most sympathetic accounts of Shaw from someone by no means 
Shavian. It is also, of course, made notable by Shaw's own contribu- 
tions, especially by his famous letter on his sex-life, surely one of the 
frankest ‘confessions’ ever written by a distinguished literary man. 

Harris's greatest days were the splendid period of his editorship 
of the Saturday Review, ‘beyond all challenge the most vital and 
stimulating journal in the English speaking world.’ Nothing can 
detract from this achievement, and it is to this memory that Shaw 
remained faithful to the end of both their lives. Never has there been 
such a team of literary contributors, Shaw's own gleaming theatrical 
criticism shining out amid the surrounding brilliance. There had 
already been the hardly less splendid days on the Fortnightly, but 
after was to come the faltering descent by way of Pearson's Magazine 
to the astonishing climax of Hearth and Home, which earned even 
Shaw's derision. The light goes gradually out amid the lurid confes- 
sions and exaggerations of My Life and Loves, which has recently 
been re-issued (how Frank would have cursed!) in an expurgated 
edition. At various times there had also been the more important 
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writings of Harris on Jesus and Shakespeare—‘Christ,’ said Harris 
to Kingsmill, ‘goes deeper than I do, but I have had a wider exper- 
ience.’ Some of the most interesting Shaw-Harris correspondence 
quoted in the Harris biography concerns Frank's three ‘saints’: 
Jesus, Shakespeare, and Saint Joan (for Harris, too, not to be outdone 
by Shaw, had written a play on Joan). 

Vincent Brome’s biography carries several echoes from that of the 
more ironic Kingsmill, whose book was published in 1932. But he is 
a workmanlike biographer, and fulfils his own hope that Harris 
‘comes alive’ again in these pages. It is a comprehensive survey of that 
life, for he has gone to most of the available sources (listed in the 
bibliography). Harris's was not a good life, but it was a damnabl 
fascinating one, and Shavians will be the last to cast stones. They will 
find much that was lovable and even true in Harris, in spite of all his 
deceit and inaccuracies, and he can serve at least as a salutary warning 
to those who would worship gilded success in an age made costive 
by it. As Mr. Brome says: ‘It would be interesting to know what 
might have happened to Harris's talent in a society less money 
conscious.” The answer would seem to be that only an artist of 
Shaw-like integrity can altogether survive — the others are bought up, 
broken and intimidated. Even GBS can be described by some as a 
compromiser and, by another revolutionary, as ‘a good man fallen 
among Fabians’. It was the more Fabian aspects of Shaw that Harris, 
too, most disliked. 


Scraps and Shavings 


Fred Day, for many years chauffeur-gardener to Bernard Shaw, 
who regarded him as an ‘absolute treasure’, has died, aged 76, at 
Codicote. 


THE REGIONAL, vol. 2, no. 2, March 1959 (New York Regional 
Group), contains articles by and about the late Harcourt Williams. 
The Shaw Review, volume 2, no. 7, January 1959 (Shaw Society of 
America), contains articles on The Doctor's Dilemma, ‘Boss Mangan, 
Peer Gynt and Heartbreak House’, and GBS on the Platform. 


DONALD P. CosTELLo of 9947 S. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 
43, has kindly sent us a copy of his article, “GBS the Movie Critic’ 
(The Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television, vol. 11, no. 3, Spring, 
1957, published by the University of California Press). Mr. Costello 
is working on a Ph.D. dissertation on ‘GBS and the Movies’, in 
which he is examining Shaw's opinions about the cinema as an art 
form and as a means of mass communication. He would be grateful 
for any information, especially correspondence, that might throw 
light on Shaw's attitude to the cinema. 
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FILMS AND FILMING, February 1959, has a most interesting. 
article by Walter Mycroft on ‘“Shaw--and the Devil to Pay’. Mr. 
Mycroft was closely concerned with early Shaw films and later with 
those made by Gabriel Pascal. 


ONE OF THE FIVE chief contributors to The Book of Unusual Quo- 
tations, edited by Rudolf Flesch (Cassell, 1959; 25s.), is Bernard 
Shaw, the number of whose entries is topped only by Goethe, Samuel 
Johnson, Mark Twain, and Oscar Wilde. 


THE OUTSTANDING recent additions of Shavian interest to Drama- 
books (New York: Hill and Wang) are Shaw's Dramatic Criticism 
(1895-98), a selection by John F. Matthews ($1.45), on which we 
hope to have an article in a forthcoming number, and The Last Plays 
of Ibsen, introduced and translated by William Archer: Little Eyolf, 
John Gabriel Borkman, and When We Dead Awaken ($1.45). The 
first two volumes in another enterprising series edited by Eric Bent! y, 
The Classic Theatre, have just appeared in paper-back form in the 
United States (Doubleday Anchor Books) at $1.25 and $1.45 respec- 
tively. The first contains six Italian plays: The Mandrake, by Machia- 
velli; Ruzzante Returns from the Wars, by Beolco; the anonymous 
Three Cuckolds; The Servant of Two Masters and Mirandoiina, both 
by Goldoni; and The Ki.g Stag, by Gozzi. The second contains five 
German plays: Egmont, by Goethe; Don Carlos and Mary Stuart, 
both by Schiller; and Penthiselea and The Prince of Homburg, both 
by Kleist. Eric Bentley introduces the series in an interesting article 
in The Tulane Drama Review, vol. 3, no. |, October 1958. This fine 
drama review is now distributed by Messrs. Hill and Wang. Grove 
Press of New York have recently published (at $1.45) in their 
Evergreen Books series The Brute and Other Farces, by Anton 
Chekhov, in new versions by Eric Bentley and Theodore Hoffman. 
The American Penguin Books series now includes Seven One-Act 
Plays, by Bernard Shaw: How He Lied to Her Husband; The Admirable 
Bashville; The Man of Destiny; Passion, Poison and Petrifaction; The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets; Village Wooing; and Overruled (65 cents). 


THe Times announced in November that Arms and the Man is being 
translated into Welsh by Mr. Gruffydd Parry, a Caernarvonshire 
school teacher. 


THE APRIL NUMBER of the Phonetic Alphabet Association News- 
letter (available from our own Assistant Secretary at 86 Dalmain 
Road, London, S.E.23) informs us that the total number of entries 
received by the Public Trustee for the Shaw Alphabet Competition 
was in the region of 450, ‘and of these about 250 survived the first 
sifting, being the type of alphabet required. The other 200 were 
mostly based on the Latin letters. Others contained as many as a 
hundred symbols, which ruled them out immediately. It was expected 
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that the judging would take three or four months to complete.’ An 
official announcement is expected shortly. 


... | WAS ENTIRELY FREE from the neurosis (as it seems to 
me) of Original Sin. I never associated sexual intercourse with 
delinquency. I associated it always with delight, and had no scruples 
nor remorses nor misgivings of conscience.’ Thus GBS to Frank 
Harris. Not so, it would seem, the Pastor Manderses of the British 
Medical Association, siding with the Lisson Grove prudery of the 
salacious-minded herd. Getting Married, an admirable Shavian- 
entitled booklet, published with in tial boldness by the Association, 
caused as much havoc in its way as did the booklet read by Cecil 
and Edith on their wedding-eve. The editor, Dr. Winifred de Kok, 
and Dr. Eustace Chesser, writer of the most controversial (though to 
us decidedly mild) article in the booklet, /s Chastity Outmoded?, have 
since very justifiably resigned in protest, and the New Statesman 
subsequently reprinted Dr. Chesser’s article in its issue of April 4. 
We are reminded of E. M. Forster's remarks on the erotic temple- 
sculptures of India in a book review in The Listener (12 March 1959): 

Some of them are absurd and vulgar, but they are for the most part 
gracious and seductive, and this is the first point that has to be made 
about them. And they present sex as something pleasurable—that is an 
additional point that must be made. They are hedonistic. They are the 
complete antithesis of the House of Commons debate on the Wolfenden 
Report. In that debate sex was condoned, condemned, pitied, patronized, 
tolerated, deplored, justified, excommunicated, but never referred to as 
pleasant. The tacit rejection of pleasure, or the reduction of it to ‘mere 
pleasure’ falsifies all our public utterances on this subject, and many of 
our private comments. 


From Moscow, very kindly sent to us by the Director of the All- 
Union State Library of Foreign Literature, comes Selected Works of 
Bernard Shaw (Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1958) a volume 
of over 800 pages containing seven plays and selections from criti- 
isms, all in English, with introduction and notes in Russian. The 
plays are: Widowers’ Houses; The Man of Destiny; The Devil's 
Disciple; Caesar and Cleopatra; John Bull’s Other Island; The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets; and Saint Joan. Shaw is only one of the many 
English writers, both classic and contemporary, that are popular 
with Russians in their own language, one of the most remarkable 
best-sellers being Ethel Voynich’s The Gadfly, of which GBS himself 
once made an ‘operatic version’ for copyright purposes. As for the 
State Library of Foreign Literature itself, its growing collection of 
English nie includes over 100,000 volumes. According to Soviet 
Vews, in 1958 the Library received over 3,L00 books from Britain, and 
it has ordered about different British periodicals for the current 
year. 


NOW THAT THE COLLECTION of nine Shavian pieces that go to 
make up Shaw on Vivisection, edited by G. H. Bowker for the 
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National Anti-Vivisection Society, ‘materially assisted by Mr. F. E. 
Loewenstein’ (Allen & Unwin, 1949), is no longer available in 
England, it is good to receive from Fridtjof-Karla Publications of 
Michigan City, Indiana, an attractive reprint of the same pieces under 
the title Are Doctors Really Inhuman” The booklet has over 60 pages, 
and costs $2.50. The publishers claim there has been a ‘ban of silence’ 
on the publication, not only by the American Medical Association 
but by twelve of the American anti-vivisection societies. They are 
also planning to re-issue The Crime of Imprisonment in the near future 
under the auspices of a new Chicago penal reform society. 


FELLOW-MEMBER GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR is responsible 
for the much-needed double-volumed /nternational Who's Who in 
Poetry (Cranbrook Tower Press, 1958; 21s. each), dedicated to 
Robert Frost and John Masefield respectively, a bibliography on the 
latter of whom the editor of these two volumes is now actively 
working. Information sections and articles in this biographical 
dictionary of living poets include, among other features, particulars 
about Poetry Societies and Poetry Awards in England, Scotland, 
Wales, Australia, Canada, and the United States, nor is Bernard 
Shaw overlooked as a ‘who was who’ poet, if ‘only in the German 
sense of the word’. In an interesting note, Allan M. Laing adds that 
Shaw's ‘mastery of the written word did not extend to its magical 
use in poetry. Probably the nearest he ever came to the real thing is 
the Recitative and Chorus and the Quartet and Chorus in the screen 
version of Major Barbara’. GBS had ‘stigmatised modern verse as 
“the unmeasured wamblings now printed to look like poetry”’.’ 


THE SECOND series of the World's Classics edition of English 
Critical Essays: Twentieth Century, in which it is reprinted, reveals 
the long Centenary article on Shaw in the Times Literary Supplement 
of 27 July 1956 as having been by Walter Allen. He points out: ‘At 
least a dozen of Shaw's plays are now more than fifty years old and 
of these at least eight still hold the stage. It seems likely that five or 
six of the later plays will also form part of the permanent repertory 
of the English-speaking theatre. In volume, it is an achievement that 
Shakespeare alone of our dramatists can surpass’ but, apart from 
the ‘special cases’ of Heartbreak House and Saint Joan, ‘it appears 
that it will be the plays of the first half of his career, those written 
before the First World War, that stand most chance of being per- 
formed a century hence . . . Doolittle the Dustman is worth the whole 
of Back to Methuselah.’ Mr. Allen takes, that is, the view that Shaw will 
be remembered for his comedic skill rather than for his philosophic 
depth, and has a poor opinion of the doctrine of the Life Force and 
the theory of Creative Evolution. ‘He was a brilliant destructive critic 
but not in any thorough sense a consistent thinker or a profound 
one.’ This essay is one of many, selected with an introduction by Derek 
Hudson and published by Oxford University Press in 1958, written by 
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such oldsters as T. S. Eliot, Sir Harold Nicolson, and H. J. Massing- 
ham, the middle generation of such as Pritchett, Connolly, Empson, 
and Spender, and such comparative newcomers as Naomi Lewis 
and John Wain. It’s a good sevenshillingsworth. 


IT WAS DIFFICULT to believe that Alec Clunes would excel Rex 
Harrison in his unique musical comedy interpretation of Higgins 
in My Fair Lady, but we are tempted to say—by George, we think 
he’s done it! He certainly brings out the Shavian attributes of the 
part, and to the superb diction that helps to make him such an 
outstanding Shavian actor he adds a very pleasing singing voice. He 
also emphasises the fact that at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
we really have two shows for the price of one: some very 
prettily acted extracts from a piece called Pygmalion linked by some 
of the jolliest tunes and most spectacular musical comedy scenes in 
town. There was some feeling at first that Mr. Clunes might 
prove too ‘heavy’—too Stratfordian (or should we say Malvernian?) 
for the musical, but his advent seemed to act rather as a tonic on the 
rest of the cast, who were all in top form when we saw them again. 
With less than Mr. Harrison's particular charm, Alec Clunes con- 
trived at once to make the intellectual argument more telling and 
the emotional moments more moving. He obviously takes the part 
seriously, and has even gone so far as to state in print how far he 
agrees with GBS in the prose epilogue to the play that Higgins and 
Eliza were matrimonially incompatible and would not be happy in 
their musical comedy ending (see also The Shavian No. 12, pp. 14/19). 
My Fair Lady is a most enjoyable production, and we think any 
Shavian who stays away ‘on principle’ is depriving himself of a very 
happy theatrical experience—though we still uphold Felix Grendon’s 
distinction between the sensual and the spiritual: ‘My Fair Lady is a 
sensual treat—Pygmalion is an intellectual and spiritual one (with a 
lot of incidental sensuous fun thrown in)’. The musical is said to have 
rung up ten million dollars in three years, and it has now been 
produced also in Swedish and (in Mexico) Spanish. It may even yet 
be seen in Russia (in an American production)! 


‘SHAW’'S WORK IS AGING rather badly.’ This was the verdict of 
lan Rodger, independent sound-drama critic of The Listener (April 2) 
on the BBC broadcast of Candida on March 23. Mr. Rodger found 
that this ‘Mechanics Institute debate’ seems, like other of Shaw's 
views on soci-ty, ‘as dated as old newspapers and past election 
posters’. In a letter to The Listener (April 9), our General Secretary 
took Mr. Rodger vigorously to task for his suggestion that the theatre 
‘is organizing itself to perpetuate an anachronism. No, the real 
anachronism is Mr. Rodger’s self-assurance that Shaw is a social 
reformer and not a playwright.’ Mr. Rodger’s comments on the 
sound broadcast of Heartbreak House (April 5 and 28) were more 
favourable, but ‘If Heartbreak House sails into posterity while much 
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of Shaw's works founders it will be because it has Captain Shotover 
at the helm.’ In the same issue of The Listener (April 16), Mr. Rodger 
also replied at length to Mr. Geduld. The argument has since been 
continued between Mr. Rodger and that staunch Shaw champion, Mr. 
Henry Adler. 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE certainly seems to be in full sail at present, 
for the broadcast was all part of what seems to be a decided boom 
in the play just now. There has recently been a well-commended 
production by Jordan Lawrence for Leatherhead Repertory Theatre 
in that theatre’s World's Great Plays series. The Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art was found by the critic of The Times in March to pass 
the strict Shavian test in their public performances of Heartbreak 
House at their own Vanbrugh Theatre and at St. Pancras Town Hall. 
We ourselves enjoyed tremendously our President's lively production 
of the play for the London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art 
when she generously transferred it for us without scenery but other- 
wise intact to the National Book League for our meeting there on 
March 20. The older students from LAMDA, mainly from overseas 
on this occasion, all gave briskly animated and Shavianly thought-out 
performances. 





Hot and Cold 


‘AND ALWAYS, when the occasion calls for it, there is the superb 
prose, a prose unmatched in our time for eloquence and that yet 
speaks itself, a prose that never breaks under the burden of thought 
and that can flash into intellectual indignation as beautifully as it can 
soar into moral passion.’—Walter Allen on Shaw (English Critical 
Essays: Twentieth Century; 2nd series. World's Classics, 1958). 


‘SAINT JOAN is the finest example of Shaw's English style. As a 
rule in Shaw there is little sense of grace and form and choice. . . . 
His style has an intellectual quality of the first order: it is a model of 
clarity. It is clear but cold. One could do with more warmth of feeling, 
more heart and less head.’—-Norman T. Carrington, M.A., in his 
Noves on Saint Joan (Brodie’s Notes on Chosen English Texts series). 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Among Mr. Carrington's many other Shavian heart- 
searchings (made, presumably, on behalf of the younger generation) are: ‘One 
cannot quarrel with what he says usually, the only thing is that it would sound 
better coming from somebody else,’ and ‘Shaw is not so versatile as the two 
other modern playwrights who have figured in this series, Galsworthy and 
Drinkwater.’ But Mr. Carrington’. notes must be read in full to be really enjoyed. 


Set in Times Roman and prinied by Thomas Rae Ltd, Greenock, Scotland 








